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A Peace League Among the Nations. 

In his recent address before the faculty and students 
of the University of St. Andrews, on his reelection 
as Lord Rector of the institution, Andrew Carnegie 
took up and dealt with the subject of Peace in a 
more thorough and extended way than he has ever 
done before. We are glad to be able to give our 
readers in this issue a large portion of this .vigorous 
address, including most of the important parts of it. 
The first part, which we omit, was devoted to a reca- 
pitulation of the sentiments of the early Christian 
writers on the subject of war and to the citation of 
the well-known opinions of eminent men who have, 
as Mr. Carnegie does, condemned war as the greatest 
curse and crime which has afflicted the human race. 

It is a very great service which Mr. Carnegie is 
rendering to the cause of humanity in taking advan- 
tage, as he does, of every fitting occasion to set forth 
his intense abomination of the whole system of what 
he aptly calls the murder of man by man under the 
name of war. He treats the question almost as if it 
were the only important one before the world, and 
deserved the highest and persistent attention of all 
men who seek to advance the cause of human good. 
In doing this he is essentially right. For from what- 
ever point of view it be looked at — the rational, the 
moral, the humanitarian or the economic — the prob- 



lem of the abolition of war and militarism is the 
greatest and most urgent general problem of the day. 
Up to the present time, the governments, either 
through intellectual blindness or moral weakness and 
vacillation, have resisted all appeals made to them 
and have persisted in staving the question off, and in 
going steadily on from bad to worse. But they can- 
not do this much longer. If the coming Hague Con- 
ference does not deal with it, another conference at 
no distant day will be forced to do so. The peoples 
of the civilized world are fast coming to feel toward 
the prevailing militarism much as the masses of the 
Russian people have long felt toward the old order 
of things in the Czar's empire, which is now going to 
pieces. 

Mr. Carnegie does not stop with theoretic and senti- 
mental inveighing against the monstrous absurdity 
and wickedness of war. He urges the immediate 
adoption of practical means for its extinction, as all in- 
telligent peace workers now do. He believes that the 
instrumentality already so successfully used in numer- 
ous cases in allaying quarrels and averting hostilities 
during the past century, that is, arbitration, will of 
itself, in time, finally destroy war. But this process 
impresses him, in the present advanced stage of 
progress, as unnecessarily slow. He believes that a 
swifter destruction of the evil is perfectly feasible. 

The scheme by which he proposes that war shall 
be abolished at one stroke is that of a League of 
Peace among the nations. This plan he has fre- 
quently proposed of late in speeches and magazine 
articles, and he returns to it in the St. Andrew's 
address. He thinks that even three of the great 
nations — the United States, France and Great Britain, 
for example — united in the determination to prevent 
war might henceforth make it impossible in any 
quarter of the globe, and is sure that five of the great 
powers could abolish it at once and forever. 

The Constitution of the League he does not elabo- 
rate in detail ; but only gives two features of the way 
in which it might supposedly act in case any nation 
should persist in disobeying its wish, — which would, 
in his judgment, probably never occur : first, a boycott 
of the offending nation, and, second, if worst came to 
worst, a compulsion by force, each of the allied powers 
agreeing in advance to furnish or provide for a certain 
contingent of troops or ships to execute the will of 
the League. 

Of the practicability of a league of peace among 
the nations in some form there is not the least doubt, 
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nor was Mr. Carnegie the first to suggest one. But 
the peculiarity of his proposal, that the League be 
backed by the boycott and provision for the ultimate 
use of violence to maintain peace, lays it open to 
most serious criticism. Indeed, this feature of what 
he proposes is in radical contradiction of his assertion 
earlier in his St. Andrew's address, that this reform 
must be carried through in dependence on moral 
forces only. It is certain in advance that neither 
three nor five of the great powers can ever be induced 
to enter into such a league. The arrangement of 
the forces, particularly the land forces, situated at 
such wide distances from each other, would be practi- 
cally impossible. The League, unless practically all 
the first-class powers joined it, would require keeping 
up the great armaments, with all the suspicions and 
jealousies arising from them. There is no doubt, as 
Ex-Ambassador White thinks, that such a league 
would almost inevitably lead to even greater wars 
than those sought to be avoided. It would almost 
certainly, as the Holy Alliance proves, lead to abuse 
and highhandedness, and in the name of peace the 
great league would probably be the destruction of 
most or all of the small powers. Even the boycott, 
which might conceivably be tolerated, is of entirely 
too uncertain a character to be incorporated into a 
great scheme of peace. 

But a peace league, pure and simple, without any 
provision or even hint of force, ought at this late day 
to be entirely practicable. If five of the great powers 
would enter into a simple agreement that they would 
never again go to war with each other, that they 
would settle all their differences through the Hague 
Court, and would faithfully use their good offices 
toward peace among the other nations, they could 
unquestionably, without a cannon or a warship, con- 
trol the world. The example would be irresistible. 
The other nations would hasten to join them. The 
present time, so soon after the gigantic war just ended, 
is an opportune moment to move for such a league. 
It is known that China and Japan would be entirely 
willing to federate themselves in a pacific way with 
the Western nations. The United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy — is there any reasonable doubt 
that all these powers, if properly approached by some 
wise and forceful leader, would be ready to enter 
into a peace pact of this nature? — and Switzerland, 
Belgium, The Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Mexico, Chile, the Argentine Republic, could 
all be counted on. Russia, when through her chaos 
and finally reconstructed, would not stay a day out 
of the fold. The moral weight of such a federation, 
once inaugurated, would overwhelm any people hold- 
ing itself aloof, and war would at last be rendered 
impossible. 

If Mr. Carnegie can find a leader, a man (or a 
group of men) who will take upon himself the high 
task of summoning the nations to undertake the con- 



stitution of such a league of peace, as Mr. Roosevelt 
summoned Russia and Japan to end their sanguinary 
conflict, he might expect to live to see war abolished 
at a stroke. But if there is no such leader — and 
where shall we find him ? — then we must be content 
to see the great problem worked out by the slower 
processes of Hague Conferences, ordinary arbitration 
treaties and the like. 



Premier Balfour's Prophecy of Peace. 

Nothing could be more indicative of the wonderful 
change that has come to the world in regard to the 
relations of the nations to each other than the utter- 
ance of Mr. Balfour, the British Prime Minister, at 
the Lord Mayor's banquet in the Guild Hall, London, 
on the evening of November 9. He began by saying, 
as reported, " A century ago Pitt, standing where I 
now stand, prophesied war : to-day I prophesy peace." 

The significance of this remarkable utterance, made 
in the presence of many ambassadors and ministers 
from other nations, does not lie chiefly in the fact 
that it came from the Premier of a great and mighty 
nation, nor in the further fact that it was put in the 
form of a prophecy. In the strict sense of the term 
it was not a prophecy at all. It was simply an intel- 
ligent interpretation and forecast of the results of the 
new spirit and the new forces now working, before 
everybody's eyes, so powerfully and incessantly in 
the field of international relations. The same thing, 
in substance, has been said hundreds of times, in the 
last five or six years, by thoughtful men both in and 
out of public life. The settled peace of the nations 
cannot much longer be delayed. In fact, it is just 
at the door. 

The new direction which the world is taking, in 
spite of its old bad habits and senseless prejudices, 
has become so manifest of late that the responsible 
leaders of even the most powerful and self-contained 
nations have been compelled, nolens volens, to recog- 
nize it and in some measure to fall in with it. This 
is what gives Mr. Balfour's declaration, however spon- 
taneous and sincere it may have been, its immense 
meaning and weight. All the other prime ministers 
of the world, who have not already done so, will be 
obliged very soon to make the same confession and 
to range themselves on the side of those who prophesy 
peace and seek at the same time, in some measure at 
least, to assure the fulfillment of their own predictions. 

Mr. Balfour had primary reference, no doubt, to 
the relations of his own country to the rest of the 
world. He was dealing with British foreign policy, 
and was bold to say that he saw no war cloud, nor 
any sign of one, on Britain's horizon. But his pre- 
diction took necessarily, in the presence of the dis- 
tinguished foreign guests present, a wider scope. He 
said, as reported: "I am sanguine on this subject. 
I think in the future we shall not see war, unless 



